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MRS. ANNA WILLIAMS. 
Résmarket, a small village distant 
miles from Haverfordwest, is worthy of notice as 
having been the birthpla of two personages, 
whose names will be handed down to posterity for 
two very different reasons. ‘he first was Lucy 
Walter, the mother of the Duke of Monmouth ; 
the second, Dr. Zachariah Williams, the father 
the blind friend and c — inion of the great and 
good Samu inson. : ‘ ician, 
Dr. Williams wa ‘ y an arning, 
and pos He- 
brew S my library a small 
volume, entitl: sal Hebrew Grammar, 

for th / f School md -rivat Gentl 
Which in all pro to Dr. Willia 
on the « igling irregu 
hand, the name “| on the 
fly leaf s that it “w: ought at id Jones 
auction, Holborn 1¢ 12, 1859. He purchased 
many of Samuel Johnson's + hilological books 
and boo! ’ travels.” That the book belonged 
to Dr. \\ ili ims } re ndere l more ib le from 
the statement of the title-page th tw as “ printed 
— London for the auth r, by T. ~ wll 200 at 
No. 2, Peterborou: ch Court, Fleet Street, and sold 
at the Academy, and by Mr 'L evi Phillips, jeweller, 
in Haverfordwest.” 
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Levi Phillips was a respect- | shelter of Johnson's roof. 
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able Hebrew who settled in Haverfordwest nearly 
j a century ago. On receiving Christian baptism 
he took the name of P billips, | and having amassed 
considerable wealth, was, at the time of his death, 
the principal banker in this town. At his shop, 
therefore, it is probable that Dr. Williams bought 
the Grammar, and passing into the hands of his 
daughter, the book may _ been her gift to Dr. 
Johnson. The signature, “S. S. Johnson,” i is not the 
| autograph of the great author, but appears to be 
the handwriting of a woman. The attainments of 
Dr. Williams brought him under the notice of Sir 
| John Philipps, Bart., of Picton Castle, who was 
ever the munificent patron of struggling merit. 
Having, as he imagined, succeeded in the dis- 
covery of the longitude by means of magnetism, 
and animated by “the prospect of a splendid re- 
ward, Dr. Williams removed to London, with his 
daughter, somewhere about the year 1727, and 
had to experience the usual fate of projectors and 
experimentalists. Here he —— much kind- 
ness, and, doubtless, help at the hands of Sir John 
Philipps, and was received at his oe use on a foot- 
ing of friendly intimacy, as the following extract 
from the Diary of Sir Erasmus P! hilipps will 
show —_ 
“1728. Feby 17. My only sister, Mary, 
small pox, very early in the morn She was taken ill 
on the 7" ins*, the confluent sort; attended by D 
worth and Hulst. My father had parted with M* Yate, 
to whom he gave a handsome Present. M'* Ann Williams, 
laughter of M* Zachariah Williams, and wt my 
sister when she died, after which she went away. Her 
Father in y* House, and lay there all the time m- 
tinued in y* House w us.” 
The golden hopes of Dr. Williams s 
away, and the sole result of his splendid visions 
was an admission to the Charter House, which was, 
in all probability, procured for him through the 
instrumentality of Sir John Philipps. This asylum 
he soon forfeited through some irregularity, but 
in ap amphiet, pub ished in 17 » denied the 
just ice of his expulsion. j blished in 
talian and English an account of An Atlempt to 
ascertain the L gi t Sea, yy al acl The ry 
of the Magnetic ° - pposed, 


by Dr. John 1 translated ‘ Mrs. 
Johnson became ac vu inted with aoe Ann na Wil- 
liams, who had by this time lost her sight from 
cataract, and soon entertained a warm regard for 
her, which was shared in an almost equal degree 
by her illustrious husband; for on the death of 
Mrs. J« ag when it was proposed, by means of 
an operation, to attempt the restoration of Mrs. 
Williams's sight, Dr. Johnson not only obtained 
the services of Mr. Sharp the oculist to perform 
the operation, but, as her lodgings were small and 
inconvenient, assigned her apartments in his own 
house. The operation proved unsuccessful, but 
Mrs. Williams never again quitted the hospitable 
Their society was 
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mutually beneficial: the conversational powers of 
Johnson alleviated the solitude of blindness, and 
the cheerfulness which this companionship pro- 
duced in Mrs. Williams served to mitigate the 
gloom by which the fine intellect of Johnson was 
too frequently clouded. Fenton, in his History of 
Pembrokeshire, gives an account of a visit paid by 
him to Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Williams in the fol- 
lowing words : — 


“T had once the pleasure of passing a day in company 
with her and the great moralist, whom I found, contrary 
to my expectation from the character I had heard of him, 
affable, communicative, and not at all dictatorial; and 
making allowance for some awkward habits, peculiarities 
of gesture and dress, and a sort of constitutional, charac- | 
teristic growl, perfectly well bred. Mrs, Williams, his 
blind protégée, fully answered Lady Knight’s account of 
her, for she displayed fine taste, a retentive memory, and | 


strong judgment, and seemed to have various wers of | 
judg 


pleasing. She had all the nationality of her country, for | 
finding I was a Welshman, she increased her attentions; 
but when she had traced me to Pembrokeshire, she drew her 
chair closer, took me familiarly by the hand as if kindred 
blood tingled at her fingers’ ends, talked of past times, 
and dwelt with rapture on Rés Market.” 


The publication of a small volume of poems 
(the best of which were written and polished by | 
Johnson, and one, “ The Three Warnings,” the 
composition of Mrs. Thrale), and the proceeds of 
a benefit at the theatre, got up for her by Garrick, 
secured the latter days of Mrs. Williams from 
penury. Lady Philipps and other ladies of her 
native county used also to make her an annual 
present ; and she died at the residence of her be- 
nefactor on September 6th, 1783. Johnson, in 
writing of her death to Mrs. Thrale, on Sept. 22, 
says, — 


Pea: Poor Williams has, I hope, seen the end of her afflic- 
tions. She acted with prudence, and she bore with for- 
titude. She has left me. 


* Thou thy weary task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.’ ” 


Joun Pavin Putuirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


WERRINGTON AND THE MORICE FAMILY. 


The newspapers having announced that the pro- 
perty of Werrington, Devon, has been purchased 
for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, perhaps some 
particulars relating to it may not be unacceptable 
to your readers. In England's Gazetteer, by | 
Philip Luckombe, vol. iii. 1790, Werrington is 
thus described : — : 

“On the borders of Cornwall, the River Tamar running 
through the park; this delightful spot was long in the 
possession of the Morices, but is now the property of the | 
Duke of Northumberland.” 

Of this ancient family, we find Sir Wm. Morice, | 
Knt., at the Restoration in 1660, was appointed | 
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| Morice, Bart. of Werrington. 


| the-Green, in the parish of Chiswick. 
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Secretary of State*; and his son f was created 
a baronet in 1661, under the title of Sir Wm, 
Having consider. 
able property also in Cornwall, we find Humphrey 
Morice, Esq., representing Launceston in several 
parliaments after the accession of Geo. IITI., as his 
father, Sir Wm., had done during the reign of 
Geo. II. In 1763, Mr. Humphrey Morice was 
appointed Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and 
Steward of the Duchy of Cornwall, and also 
Privy Councillor. It, however, became matter of 
debate { in the House of Commons, whether Mr, 
Morice having, after his election, accepted the 
offices of Warden and Steward, vacated his seat for 
Launceston. The minister of the day, however, 
succeeded in its passing in the negative. Mr, 
Morice purchased “ The Grove,” a fine seat on the 
banks of the Thames, in the parish of Chiswick, 
Middlesex, adjoining to which the Chiswick Sta- 
tion of the South Western Railway is now placed, 
and which spot, in former times, had been the 
property of Sir John Denham, K.B., the poet §, 
and where it is supposed he wrote his celebrated 
oem of “Cooper's Hill.” Mr. Morice was a 
een fox-hunter, and kept at “The Grove” a 
capital stud of horses, and a ‘pack of hounds, 
There are several records of his predilection for 
the chase; and the attachment of Mr. Morice to 
his horses and dogs is described by George Col- 
man the Younger ||, in his Random Records, 2 
vols, 1830; but as he was in most of his writings 


| rather given to the caricatura, we may quote a 
| more stayed, sedate author, Sir Richard Phillips 


in his Morning’s Walk from London to Kew, 8vo, 
Lond. 1817, who, although he commits one error 
at the beginning of his notes, in considering it was 
Mr. Valentine Morris, instead of Mr. Humphrey 
Morice, to whom his account refers, says the 
latter, on his death-bed in Italy, bequeathed these 
premises, “ The Grove estate,” as a provision for 
about thirty aged horses and dogs; and that some 
of them, living to the ages of forty and fifty, had 
died within the last seven years. ‘The Grove” 
was bequeathed to Mrs. Luther, but was at her 
death purchased by the Duke of Devonshire, whose 
fine seat at Chiswick abuts upon it. I rather 
think “The Grove” is in the hamlet of Strand-on- 
Mr. Morice 
died at Naples in 1785. ‘The benefices of Wer- 
rington and Launceston were included in the 


* See Beatson’s Political Index, 3rd edition, London, 
1806, vol. i. p. 401. 

+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 276. . 

t Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xxix. P. 646, 
die Martis, Aprilis 19"°, 1763. 

§ The Antiquities of Middlesex, by John Bowack, fol. 
1705-1706, p. 48. 

| Vol. i. p. 280, in a note. 

§] See Gentleman's Magazine for Noy. 1785, vol. lv. 
p- 919, 
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; r | 
purchase by the Duke of Northumberland of the | 
Morice property in Cornwall and Devon. > | 

Richmond Surrey. | 


CANNING'S ESSAYS. 


Looking over the papers of a relative, who died 
some twenty years since, I came across the follow- 
ing lines, which may be interesting to the readers 
of “N. & Q.,” as being a continuation of the 
rhymes celebrated by George Canning in Nos. 
11 and 12 of the Microcosm, and which I need 
hardly refer to more than by saying they com- 
mence — 

“The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts,” &c. 


The continuation, which I have never seen in 
print, apparently contains some political allu- 
sions : — 

“ Ye Queen of Spades 
Iferself degrades 

By dancing on the Green; 
Ye Knave stood by 
In Extacy, 

Enamoured of ye Queen, 
Ye King so brave 
Says to the Knave, 

‘I disapprove this dance; 
You make more work 
Than Master Burke 

Does, with ye Queen of France. 


,” 


With hands and eyes 
That marked surprise, 
Ye King laments his fate: 
* Alas!’ says he, 
‘I plainly see 
Ye Knave’s a democrate.’ ” 

From the paper and the style of writing, I 
should think the above was not written during the 
present century. Should you consider it worth per- 
petuating, it may call to the mind of some of your 
readers the author, and the occasion on which it 
was written. I may add that the continuation of 
the tale, recently published for the use of children, 
is very different from the foregoing. H. W.S. 


COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF ADMIRAL 
BLAKE. 

I have found so much difficulty in reconciling 
with certain ascertained facts various statements 
relative to the family of Blake, that I am induced 
to ask for such information on the subject as any 
of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” may be able 
to afford me. 

1. Admiral Robert Blake, born in 1598, was 
the eldest son of his father Humphrey, who died 
in 1625. 

2. Humphrey, 2nd son, it is said, settled in 
Carolina, where his descendants still exist. Qy. 
Is not this an error? ‘There is at present, resi- 
dent in England, a gentleman whom I believe to 
be the only male representative of Humphrey 


| Blake, and, moreover, he possesses some remark- 


The following is written as a variation at the 
end of the MS. : — 


“Ye Queen of Spades 
She beat ye maids 
For their immodesty ; 
Ye Knave of Spades 
He kissed those maids, 
Which made the Queen to cry; 
Ye King then curst 
That Knave who durst 
Make Royalty shed tears: 
* Vile Knave,’ says he, 
*Tis my decree 
That you lose both your ears. 


, 





Was one day seen 
So drunk she could not stand; 
Ye Diamond Knave 
He blushed, and gave 
Ye Queen a reprimand, 
Ye King distrest, 
That his dearest 
Should do so vile a thing, 
Says‘ By my wig, 
She’s like ve pig 
Of David, ye good king.’ 
“Ye Queen of Clubs 
Made Syllabubs; 
Ye Knave came like Big Ben, 
He snatched ye cup, 
And drank it up — 
His toast was ‘ Rights of Men.’ 


“Ye Diamond Queen | 





able heir-looms of his family. 

3. William was a Doctor of the Civil Law. In 
one pedigree it is M.D. 

4. Nicholas had three sons, extinct, or supposed 
to hav2 been so in the male line, in 1832. 

5. Samuel, an officer in Popham’s regiment, 
killed in 1643-4. 

6. Benjamin had two sons and two daughters. 

7. George. 

8. 

9. 

10. |, 

ll. {- 

12. 

13. 

14. Alexander, “the youngest of fourteen bro- 
thers, of whom the celebrated Admiral was one,” 
died in 1693 at Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire. 

The names of seven of these brothers are com- 
paratively well known. Not so the remainder; 
and probably, from the assumed fact that they died 
in minority, although there appears to be no direct 
proof to bear out such an inference. 

Amongst the many uncertainties on record re- 
garding families of this name, I may cite the absence 
of any proof that Patrick Blake of Montserrat 
was a son of Patrick Blake, 2nd son of Martin 
Blake of Ballyglunin, by his wife Sibilla Joyce. 
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Then there is the absence of any baptismal re- 
ords to prove the parentage and descent of Sir 
Francis Blake, who was knighted by King William 
Iif. Ido not question the facts, but simply the 
proofs, and it is this want of care in preserving 
them that has suggested these remarks. 
‘The name of Blake is common in Hampshire 
and the adjoining counties. 


In St. Lawrence’s Church, Winchester, there is 


in ef tape recording the death of a certain John 
ke, Alderman “ of this City,” who died in Oct. 
23, ‘aged fifty-five P naar On the same stone 

the arms borne by Admiral Blake, with the 

1 rence of a crescent on the chevron.* 

There are fifteen wills at least of persons of this 
name recorded before 1700 at the Probate Court, 
&ec. in Winchester; while there are no fewer than 
seventeen between the years 1700 and 1747. In 
no instance have I found the “ fret” of the Jrish 
family borne by the Hampshire Blakes. 

There is on record the will of a certain Robert 
Reade of Linkenholt, co. Hants, in which the tes- 
tator bequeaths a portion of his estate to his 
cousin Nicholas Blake, who it appears was Mayor 
of Plymouth in 16267; but this was not the 
origin of the settlement of the Blake family in 
Hants, for there are on record wills of persons of 
the name in the county so far back as 1603. 


In the pedigree of Allan of Blackwell Grange, 


the following occur : — 
“ Robt., 7th son of Geo. Allan, died at Antigua, leaving 
an only daughter Elizabeth, who married a Mr. Burke, 
id had an only daughter, who married John Blake, Esq. 
“ Nicholas Allan was the 8th son of Geo. Allan. His 
marriage in 1691 is on record.” 


Tn the Blake pedigree—whether a simple coin- 
cidence, or connected with the above, it is at pre- 
sent impossible to say— there occur the following 
names, much about the same period :— 

“ Nicholas Blake of London, Barbadoes, and who had 
an estate in Kent. 

“ Nicholas Blake, Mayor of Portsmouth. 

“ Nicholas Allen Blake of Barbadoes. 

“ Nicholas Allen Blake of Jamaica, 

“ Nicholas Allen Blake of Montserrat.” 


Moreover, contemporary with Martin Blake of 
Ballyglunin, was also a Martin Blake of Jamaica, 
and both, strange to say, had brothers cr cousins 
named Nicholas Blake. 

There are many more remarkable coincidences 
and similarities in these pedigrees, which seem to 
indicate, either a want of revision, or some ori- 
ginal error. 

If any correspondent, who possesses a copy of the 
will (prov. Sept. 1657) of Admiral Robert Blake, 
would make it public, possibly many of these 
discrepancies and curious (seeming) coincidences, 
might be explained. 





* The impaled arms are peculiar. 
t The date of his decease would oblige the writer. 
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| until the authorities 


In some instancés, I am inc = 4 to beliey that 


a colonial connection gave rise to t! 
previously existing in the moth country between 
the same far nilies while the absence of dates in 
some of these pedigrees justifies and seen i 
vite inquiry. SPAL. 





SINGULAR CUSTOM AT CORBY (NORTHAMp. 
TONSHIRE): “POLE FAIR.” 


A very curious custom prevails at Corby, near 
Rockingham, Northamptonshire. Every twenty 
years, on Whit Monday, the inhabitants assemble 
at an early hour, and stop up all roads and bye 
ways in the parish, and demand a certain toll of 
every person, gentle or simple, who may have 
occasion to pass through the village on that day, 
In case of noncompliance a stout pole is produced, 
and Mr. Nonconformist is placed thereon, in a 
riding attitude, and carried through the village, 
followed by the hootings of boys and girls of all 
ages, from five to twenty-five, joined by sundry 
old women, whose shouts and yells all vie with 
each other in the “concord of sweet sounds.” 
He is then taken to the parish stocks, and im- 
prisoned — 

“ Where he in durance must abide, 
In dungeon scarce three inches wide ” 

( /Iudibras), 
choose to grant a dismissal. 
It appears that Queen Elizabeth granted to the 
inhabitants of Corby a charter to free them from 
town toll throughout England, Wales, and Scot- 
land; also to exempt them from serving on juries 
at Northampton, and to free the knights of the 
shire from the militia law. This custom of taking 
toll has always been observed every twenty years, 
in commemoration of the granting of the charter, 
and will take place on Whit Mond: ay, June 9th, 
1862, and well deserves a visit from “the curious. 
The greatest hilarity prevails; a band parades 
the streets throughout the day, till — throws 
her sable mantle over the proceedings. The | busi- 





| ness of the day then ceases, and Corby is itself 


again. God save the Queen. STamroxpIENsis. 





DIXON’S “STORY OF LORD BACON’S LIFE.” 


The following letter, which has been addressed 


by the Master of Trinity to Mr. Dixon, sho uld 
| have a plgce in “ N, & Q.”— 
“Trinity Lodge, May 1, 1862 


“ Dear Sir,—I have again to thank you fer your kind- 
ness in sending me your Story of Lord Bacon’ s Life. I 
have read it through, and cannot understand how it can 
fail to convince readers of the absurd injustice of the re 
presentations of Bacon’s character and history given by 
Macaulay and Campbell. In your story all is consis tent 
and natural, as I supposed it would be when the story 
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was told simply and directly. To my mind there is some- 
thing very pathetic in seeing, not only how easily so great 
4 man was ruined, but also what a hard and obstinate 


< it is to restore his fair fume in the eyes of after 
ven once it had been made the mark of sarcasm 
», As showing how easily blows struck in the 
f reformers may hit very pure men, has it ever occurre 
to you that we have two examples, at least, in our own 
2? 1 do not believe that there have been purer men 
) political corruption than Warburton, the late mem- 
r for Kendal, and Lord Belper. Both were vehement 
reformers; yet both have been found guilty of corrupt 
practices in their elections, 
* «We have in our College Library a collection of letters 
given us by Mrs. Anne Sadler, a daughter of Lord Coke. 
Among them is a letter written to her, giving an account 
of the battle for the daughter in some detail. The letter 
s written from the Inner Temple; the signature is torn 
off. It seems to have been a short name. I do not know 
if this account contains anything new to you, but it may 
be worth your reading: I have had a transcript made, 
nd send it you in a separate cover. You may publish 
the letter, if you think it worth while. Would not your 
ok be more easily referred to if it had an Index, and 
also a Table of Contents in detail, by which the reader 
might return again and again to the parts of the story? 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
“W. Ilepworth Dixon, Esq. W. Wrewe.t.” 
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Buive anp Burr. — Smiles, Lives of the En- | 


gineers, vol. i, p. 217, describes the formation of a 
company by Mr. Thornton, a Yorkshire gentle- 


man, in October 1745, soon after the battle of 


Prestonpans. When they marched to join General 
Wade’s army at Boroughbridge, “ Blind Jack 
played a march at the head of the company, 
dressed in blue and buff, and in a gold-laced hat.” 

lind Jack” is John Metcalf, whose life Smiles 
is writing. The dress of blue and buff seems to 
be here appropriate to the regiment fighting for 
the Whig Hanoverian King against the Pretender. 
If this interpretation be correct, it carries back 
the use of blue and buff, as party colours in 
England, to the year 1745, and is therefore in- 
consistent with the explanation which derives 
their origin from the time of the American War. 
e the remarks in “N. & Q.” 2" S. i. 269; 
v. 304, L. 

Lorp Srrarrorp.—Those of your readers who 
are interested in such matters, may be glad to 
know of the discovery by a friend of mine of a 

d and black chalk portrait of Lord Strafford, 
the size of life, the armour just showing, and the 
garter also. It is at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, in Pall 
Mall, and can be seen there at any time. It is 
ani 


1 to be certainly by Vandyck. S. C. L. 





T 

JACOBITES AND Jaconins.— Lord Stanhope 
says, in the Life of William Pitt, vol. ii. pp. 174- 
175 1792] — 
«The tide of seditious publications, which had been 
decked in the previous spring, now flowed anew. Among 






the rest 1 re ew edition of that eloquent 
incentive to ide, the tract entitled Killing no 
Murder, which hal been written by Colonel Titu i 
said to have sturl the last d iys of Oliv r ( 
It had also been reprinted by some desperate 
of the Stuart n 1743, and it is striking to find that on 
t one and only point the extremes of two parties dia- 
metrically opp in their tenets — the Jacobites and 
the Jacobins — agreed.” 

The Ik gic of this qu tation does not appear cor- 


r some of the Jacobites only, as in the 
Sir John Fenwick, of Hexham Abbey, in 
1696, advocated the lawfulness of killing a usur- 
per; but they did not adhere to the opinion that 
it was proper to kill a lawful king, believing as 
they did, that it was right to “render unto Cawsar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
thi: that are God's.” Whereas the Jacobins of 
1793 neither believed in the sacred writings, 
which point out from whence kings derive their 
authority, nor did they allow kings a right to 
their lives, while assuming the right of existence 
in common with other natural rights to every 
human being, except kings and their adherents. 


4 L. A. 


Tue Cope or Menu anp tHe CHInese. — 
Certain writers have called the Chinese standard 
of faith and morals a “ philosopby,” while in the 
act of descanting on the original purity of the 
Hindoo religion, as discovered in the Code of 
Menu. Now is it not rather the Chinese who 
have preserved the original tenets and symbols of 
the same faith, while in India it has become 
idolatry ? Of course, as will be perceived, for 
brevity's sake, I abstain from qualifying these 
remarks, or drawing exact distinctions. The dual 
creative principle of Menu, formed by the division 
of the mundane egg ; and the “self-existing power 
that with five elements created the visible uni- 
verse,” — are they not identical, or nearly so, with 
the Chinese cirenlar paqua, divided by a curved 
line, and thus forming the two creative principles 
of Yin and Yan, which produced a third, by 
which all things were created? and the legend 
of the Five Genii (whose temple at Canton is 
interesting), who wove garments of 
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especially 


five elementary colours (black, white, red, yellow 


and blue, according to the Chinese), and rode 
each on a ram of a different colour, bearing in 
their mouths siz-eared heads of corn, which they 
left with the Celestials and then vanished ? Spar 


Encusn Lanevace. —In a recent historical 
work, I find the expression: “ The king, dissimu- 
lating the danger” from his mistress. Is this 
English ? The work is composed from French 
materials, often very clumsily translated ; but a 
stand must be made against the introduction of 
French idioms into English works, or “the pure 
well of English undefiled” will soon be a mere 
figure of speech. ‘. C. B. 
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Cats 1x Frower Garpens. — Correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” (2"4S. xi. 515; xii. 37) have pointed 
out certain plants, such as the Nemdphila insignis 
and the Valeriana officinalis, for which cats have 


Visitation for Bucks; taken in 1634, from which 


such a natural propensity that they will detect | 


them anywhere, and which have a stupefactive or 
narcotic effect upon the animals when they roll 
themselves upon them. 
pretty neat flower, and I have with some trouble 
secured it from these visitations by dusting it 
freely from the’ pepper-caster, which has a ster- 
nutatory effect upon the feline tribe; though the 
rain washes it off, and makes it rather an expen- 
sive condiment for their favourite repast. This 
yeur these creatures have played sad havock with 
a bed of the Convallaria majalis (the lily of the 
valley), of which Professor Martyn remarks, 


The nemédphila is a very | 


“ How different is the sweet, the elegantly-modest | 


lily of the valley from the flaunting beauty of the 
tulip!” Perhaps some one may be able to indi- 
cate how I may preserve this delightful flower 
from such depredations. Amico. 


Eneutsn Kincs ENTOMBED IN France.—Read- 
ing a work lately published entitled Reminiscences 
of a Scottish Gentleman, it appears that the author, 
while travelling in France, for the re-establish- 


it appears that he had an only son, John, who 
married the daughter of John Tyringham of Tyr. 
ingham, Bucks, and died s. p. in his father’s life- 
time, and three daughters, his coheiresses, two of 
whom married respectively into the Buckingham. 
shire families of Packington and Burlace. His 
arms, as there given and as described by Lips- 
comb, Hist. Bucks, p. 309, were, Arg. 3 oak leaves 
slipped, sa. acorned prop., quartering erm., a fess 
chequy or and az. (qy. arms of Aden or Arden), 
These same arms and quarterings, with some vari- 
ations in the former for difference, were borne 
by the Baldwins or Baldwyns (as the word was 
more generally written), of Redheath, Herts, 
therefore I presume the two families must have 
been originally most closely connected, though I 
have, much to my regret, been hitherto unsuc- 
cessful in tracing the link between them. Can 


| any of your learned correspondents help me? 


| at Leicester July 4, 1665. 


ment of his daughter’s health, visited the church | 


of Fontevrault (Dép. de Maine et Loire), where 
he found the effigies, which still remained, of two 


With respect to the second part of my former 
query, respecting Sir Clement Farnham, Knt., who 
married Catherine Baldwyn, I have since dis- 
covered, from Peter Le Neve'’s Pedigrees of 
Knights, §c. (Brit. Mus.), that he was knighted 
This is all I can learn 
respecting him. His name does not occur in the 
pedigrees of the families of Farnham of Quandon, 


| &c., as given in Nichols’s Hist. of Leicestershire. 


of our kings over their tombs. These were Henry | 


II., and his son Richard I. (Coeur de Lion.) The 


author adds, “It would be well to have these re- | 


moved to Westminster Abbey, to which it is pro- 
bable the French Government would make no 
objection.” Surely the French Government will 


readily accede to any authorised application from | 


the executive of this country for that purpose, 
especially when the generous and prompt manner 
in which the English consented to the transport- 
ing the remains of the Emperor Napoleon from 
St. Helena is considered.* TonoRAns. 





Aueries. 


Baipwin Fairy: Sir Crement Farnnam.— 
As no reply has, I regret to say, yet been given 
to my former queries under these headings (3"¢ S. 
i. 110), will you kindly allow me to revive it so far 
as to enquire whether anything authentic is known 
respecting the parentage, life, character, and also 
the burial place of Sir John Baldwin of Ayles- 
bury, Bucks, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas from 1536 to 1546, the year of his 
decease. Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chief 


Justices, gives little or no account of him. His 


Perhaps some one may still be able to give me 
more information respecting him. H.C. F 
Herts. 


Britisu-Born Emperor, etc. — The following 
is in A Letter to Dr. C , on Diet and Climate, 
London, 1758, pp. 32: — 


“ An Englishman never forgets the weather, and con- 
sults the barometer at Cairo as in London. The British- 
born emperor, when he prohibited witchcraft, made an 
exception in favour of health and weather. Under him 
one might have whistled for a wind or worn a charm for 
the toothache. The Isaurian, used to a steady climate 
and the great inland lake, felt no such sympathies, and 
forbade all charms under pain of death.” 





An explanation of this passage, which seems 


| to be studiedly obscure, will oblige. J.K 


pedigree, commencing with himself, is given in the | 


{* A communication on the removal of these effigies to 


England will be found in “ N. & Q.” 1" S. iv. 265.—Ep. ] 


{ 


BURNING AS A LEGAL PuNISHMENT IN IRELAND. 
When did “ burning” cease, as a recognised legal 
sentence in Ireland? and who was the last victim 
of this brutal form of punishment ? 

I find the following note in an interesting Chro- 
nology of some remarkable Accidents from the Cre- 
ation of the World to the Year 1742, which was 
published by James Carson, in Dublin, in 1743: 

“1722. Mary Allen was burned at Stephen’s Green for 
drowning one of St. James’s parish children.” 


At this period, and subsequently, the Green 
appears to have been a favourite locality for exe- 
cutions, for on 
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“ Feb. 14th, 1732, Captains Moony and Magwick were 
executed at Stephen’s Green for enlisting men for foreign 
service.” 


Wei 
Cuvrcn vsep By CuurcHMEN AND Roman Ca- 
rnotics. — Some years ago I visited a friend who 


resided near Winchester, and in one of our excur- 
sions I was shown a very peculiar church. It was 
divided in the centre by an iron railing, and I was 
informed, that one part was used by the Roman 
Catholics, and the other by the Protestants, for 
divine worship. Perhaps one of your correspond- 
ents can give me the name of the village, and can 
state whether there are other instances of churches 
being so appropriated. N. H. R. 
Crus. — Would Dr. Cuance (3" S. i. 294) 
carry his researches a little further, and inform 
me anent the derivation, &c. of “to club a regi- 
ment on parade,” a general military phrase for 
throwing a regiment when maneuvring into in- 
extricable confusion ? Exsoracum. 


Brian Bury Corus, son of Jobn Collins, 
painter, and Elizabeth Jane (Bury) his wife, was 
born 17 June, 1752, in the parish of St. Michael, 
Stamford. After being educated by Mr. Head 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire, he was admitted 
a sizar of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 8 Feb. 
1771, his father having then been dead above 
twelve years. He was B.A. 1776, and M.A. 1780. 
George Dyer (Life of Robert Robinson, p. 125), 
terms Mr. Collins a person of great worth, an 
elegant poet, and a popular preacher. Additional 
information respecting him is desired by 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Dear anp Dump Literature. —Can you or 
any of your readers give me information where to 
look for the earliest account of systematic efforts 
to teach the deaf and dumb? Also what authors, 
English and foreign, have written upon the sub- 
ject? Any hints relating to the past or present 
condition of these afflicted people will be accepta- 
ble to your reader. A. M. Z. 


Evcure.—Can you or any of your corre- 
spondents give any information as respects the 
origin of this mysterious word, or of the invention 
of the game of cards of which it is the name? The 
game of Euchre is the most popular card-game 
played in the United States of America, into which 
country it is supposed to have been introduced by 
the early German settlers of the State of Pennsyl- 
Vania. E. A. 

Epwarp IV.— Authorities are very conflicting 
as to the time of the birth of this king, ranging 
between 1441-2-3. Can any correspondent oblige 
me with the reference to any trustworthy docu- 
ment of the period as to the real fact ? 

James GILBERT. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, 8S. E. 


Famittes or Fietp anp Dexa Fexp or Deta- 
FIELD. — Can anyone give me information tend- 
ing to prove that the family of Field, anciently 
written Feld, are descended from the De la Felds. 
I may mention that the arms of the De la Felds 
of Audley, co. Hereford, are sable, three garbs 
argent, being the same as those of the Fields ex- 
cept that the latter bear a chevron. Also, that 
in the adjoining counties of Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire, and in Hertfordshire, where the 
Felds and Fields were mostly found in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, at an earlier date 
the De la Felds were numerous. To name one 
case: I find that Thomas de la Felde was por- 
tionary of Bromyard, co. Hereford, a.v. 1311; 
and that in 1565, Roger Field was patron of Aven- 
bury church, which stands on the right side of 
Bromyard Brook, in 1565. 

Lastly, in Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire 
it is stated that the estates of Thomas Field of 
Parkenhall in that county, who died in 1510, 
passed to John de la Field Phelps, Esq., of Dur- 
sley. I have never met with the name Feld 
earlier than 1400, except with the prefixes. 0. 


Guost Stories. —In the numerous stories of 
persons appearing at the time of their death to 
friends separated from them by distance, has the 
difference of the hour ever been taken into ac- 
count? I think not; yet a person dying at noon 
in England would, if his spirit instantly visited 
his friend, appear at New York about 7 a.m. , 

W. F. 


Monx Famity.— Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give any information respecting the 
Monk family and the Herveys, who married into 
the Monk family ? 

King Charles II. granted General George Monk 
a pension of 7000/. per annum, with the estate of 
New Hall, in Essex (and his heirs for ever), for 
his services. General George Monk, Duke of Al- 
bemarle, &c., died in 1669, and was succeeded in 
honours and estate by his son Christopher, who 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry Earl 
Ogle, son and heir-apparent of William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle. 

The Duke of Albemarle, son of General Monk, 
&c., died in Jamaica in 1688. The estate de- 
scended to his wife, on whom he had settled it, he, 
the Duke, having died without issue. She after- 
wards espoused Ralph, Duke of Montague, and 
before the decease of the Duchess her heirs sold 
the reversion of the Lordship and the estates 
thereunto belonging. 

How could the Duchess of Montague (though 
she had a life interest in the property) allow her 
heirs to sell the reversion of the estate, no relatives 
of the Monk fumily ? Who is now receiving the 
pension which was granted to General Monk and 
his heirs for ever? Where is the government 
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office where information can be obtained as to the 
original grant, the limitations or contingencies of 
the same? Christopher, Duke of Albem: arle, 
dying without issue, would not the heirs of his 
sister, Frances Monk, daughter of General Monk, 
succeed to the pension and estates? Brancue. 


Nevison tHe Freenooter. — Can any of your 
readers inform me of the birth-place of this famous 
robber, whom Charles II. nicknamed “ Swift 
Nick.” In Yorkshire it is asserted to be Upsall, 
near Thirsk, and a good farm house is still stand- 
ing there called Nevison House, with two huge 
iron shoes let into the walls. A cottage hard by 
is called “Nick’s Home.” I can find no entry in 
the parish register of Upsall; the only names 
mentioned are, “1711, Elizabeth, y® dau. of Mr. 
Will. Nevesson, bapt. Nov. 7. 1720, Mr. Will. 
Nevinson, gent. bur. March 26." Wortley, Pon- 
tefract, and Knaresborough, also lay claim to be 
his birth-places. The legend of the famous ride 
to York by Nevison was in existence long before 
Dick Turpin’s birth, though Ainsworth, in Rook- 
wood, gives the latter the fame of it. Any inform- 
ation about Nevison will be thankfully received ? 

EBoRACUM. 


Overton cum Taptey, Hants.—Can the Editor 
of “N. & Q.,” or any of his numerous readers, 
supply me with a list of the vicars, rectors, and 
curates of this parish? Information respecting 
them, or any of them, will much oblige. D.B 


Puivrarity or Benerices. — Has the Clergy | 


List existed in its present form for forty years ? 
If not, what is the title of the book which, f orty 
years ago, gave similar information ? 

And will any of your correspondents who has 
access to such a book of that date give me a list of 
the livings held by a certain Reverend William 
Williams ? 

A Leicestershire man told me the other day, 
that forty years ago in his county there was a m: an 
named William Williams who held ée enty different 
livings in all parts of the kingdom. My enquiry 
is (if the number twenty was not a figure of 
speech), what were these livings and where situ- 





ated ? Vryan Ruecep. 
“ Tue Scuoor or Improvement,” two juvenile 

dramas, 18mo, with plates, was announced in 

1819. Was the | book ial lished, and who was the 


author ? R. Inauis. 
Glasgow. 


Yarwe ct, or Yarwue rr. — What bird is thu 
designated? Bewick (vol. ii. p. 78, 1804) in a 
scribing the Godwit, gives as synonyms “ God- 
wyn, Yarwhelp, or Yarwip ;” but in the Ay pendix 
to The Wa ishingtons, where so many inter »stin«s g 
extracts from the Althorp Househok 1- books oc ur, 
I find Godwits and Yarwells entered as different 


birds. At p. xiii. there are payments for “ Yar. 
wells 1 dozen and 11, Dotterills 8, Godwits 3 

and at p. xv. “ for 4 dozen of Godwitts, and for 2 
Yarwells.” J AYDEE. 





Queries With Answers. 


“Tae Dranoriap.” — Perhaps some of your 
literary correspondents can render information 
concerning the unavowed authorship of The Dia- 
boliad, a metrical satire that appeared in the year 
1777. The poem is dedicated to the worst man 
in his majesty’s dominions ; and its close applica- 
tion to the characters indicated rendered it 
extremely popular. By internal evidence [ 
should attach its production to Thistlewaite, the 
friend of Chatterton. Its caustic style and 
scenical construction bear a marked resemblance 
to the Consultation of that author, which was pub- 
lished in Bristol, and applied to local characters. 
Thistlewaite removed to London about the date 
of the publication of the The Diaboliad, which 
fact may strengthen the probability of his being 
the author. Joun Tarror. 

[ The Diaboliad is by William Coombe, Esq., the well- 
known author of The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque. (Vide Gent. Mag. Aug. 1823, p. 185, and 
May, 1852, p. 467.) This work ‘originally excited great 
attention in the fashionable world, and appeared in Two 
Parts, the second of which is far inferior to the first. It 
is thus noticed by Horace Walpole: “There is another 
sc urri lous poem [ ? Part 11.) by the author of The Diabo- 
liad. It is particularly hurled at the heads of the Hert- 
fonda The writer is supposed to be a Captain Coombe, 
whose title to the office of censor-general, is having been 
guilty of forgery; and to be executioner, to having 
married a common woman, who was kept by Lord Deau- 
champ. Are not we an exemplary people?” (Lefters, 
edit. 1857, vi. 430.) Again, “I heard t’other day of the 
World as it Goes, a poem published last spring, but which 
I had never seen. It is by that infamous Coombe, the au- 
thor of The Diaboliad.”—Jb. vii. 262.] 

“ APTER MEAT—MUSTARD.”—What is the origin 
and meaning of this proverb, used by Lord Pal- 
merston in a recent debate ? Can. B. 

[ We have always understood this proverb as re 
to anything which comes too late. The mus stard is 
brought, but not till the dinner isover. So in Greek Mire 
rév woAtuey % cuuunxia. Post bellum auxilium, When th 





war is over our allies appear on the field. Erasm. Adug, 
ed. 1643, p. 637. So in English, “After death the doc- 
tor.” (Bohn’s Ha nd- Book of Proverbs, pp. 84, 3! 5.) 
rhere are other proverbs, or proverbial phrases, to the 
same effect. ] 

Cuersea Onrentar Cara. —Will any of t] 
readers of “ N. & Q.” who are curious in, and col- 


lective of, Chelsea china, inform me if any porce- 
lain of the oriental character issued fro m the 
manufactory; and if so, W hat are its pec uliarities? 
2 C. 


(Mr. Marryat, in his valuable History of Pottery and 
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Porcelain, Medieval and Modern, in which will be found 
a very inte resting account of the China Manufactory at 
Chelsea, tells us, at p. 277, “ The early specimens of 
Chelsea were painted closely to re »semble the Chinese 
porcels and adds in a note, “ When the French 
manufacturers of Vincennes in 1740, complained of the 
injury whic h resulted to their fabrics from the Chelsea 
robably meant the Oriental, which was 


~~ 








pore ~—Y tl 

painte l rated at Chelsea An embossed oval 

ogy rais r upon it, and the anchor with the 
i to be the earliest marks.”—See Mar- 


cross, are supp 
) yr other marks. } 

¢ at Ice, on Car's Ick. — A very thin coat of 

ice floating on the surface of water is called by this 

B i amshire and the neighbouring 


name in bt Ci 
counties. W is the origin of the phrase ? 
A. A. 











Poets’ Corner. 








[ Cat-ice ing to Wricht, is a Northamptonshire 
term for “ ice from which the wate us recede 1” Cat’s 
ice has in Kent the same signitic ti n. ‘The expression 
may be allusive, referring to _ boyish amusement of 
lacing on the ice a cat shod with walnut-shells — of 





urse not very amusing to “~ ok. Ice unsafe for the 
bors might serve for the cat, and hence be called “ cat’s 
ice.” Or “cat’s ice” may be catch ice, from its dé angerous 
character. Or, again, it may bear the same meaning, but 





from a t source. The old worl eazz0 (pronoun ed 
catz0) fied in Italian, when employ “d as de scriptive 
of character, merely “an honest simpleton.” But in 








passing into our lan guage the term lost its innocen e; 
and in old English we had catso, a rogue, “ borrowed 
from the e Italians,” says Nares, “ by ignorant travellers, 
who probably knew not its re al me aning.” From catso, 
in this roguish set ht be formed “ cat’s ice,” that 
is, treacherous ice; in short, ice that will let you in.” 
Mica, a minera " of. whic h the colour is often a silver- 
white, was formerly called cat-silver. Nomenclator.] 
Low Sunpay. —I should feel much obliged if 
any of your numerous readers would tell me the 
origin and meaning of Low Sunday, the Sunday 
after Easter; it is purely an English term. In 
Germany it is called “ White Sunday,” in the 
Missal “ Dominica in albis;” in French “ Le Di- 
manche de Quasimodo ;"” but why Zow Sunday 
Icannot understand. Nor can it be in contrast 
to the higher festival of Easter, as we have no 
difference in the service, with the exception of the 
proper prayers; while in the Catholic Church 
there may be a difference in the festival, ne 
nothing, so far as I can learn, to apply the terr 
Low Sunday. H. L. 











[On Low Sunday it was formerly the custom to repeat 
only some part of the service used on Easter Day. From 
this cause it took the name of Low Sunday, being cele- 
brated as a , thouch of a lower degree than Easter 
Day itself, which is emphatically a h igh day — the Queen 
of Festivals. ( Ho yk, P rocter, Wheatly, and —| ) This 
day hes il ) be en called W _ or Low Sund: ay, because, 
> Church, _the 1e ophytes who on Easter 


- white garments, did to- 











: P 1 the eithet tee me ee Bg 
ness of | 2; they were expec ted to be lov wly), hum- 
ble, &c. (Brand.) May we not add a third conjecture ? 
In the intery ut between Our Le death and [is ascen- 


sion, the Apostles and first bel marin although the Saviour 











after His resurrection did occasionally visit His “ little 
flock,” appear to have been in a depre ssed and low con- 
dition. The crucifixion had disappointed those expec- 
tations which they had evidently forme l, respecting the 
re-establishment of the Jewish monarchy under the head- 
ship of the Messiah; and ou the day of the resurrection 
we find two of them saying, as if in a complaining tone, 
“ We trusted that it had bee 1 He which should have re- 
deemed Israel,” not duly sensible that Our Lord had 
already effected the true redemption of Jew se bee 
by His sufferings and death. Nor even at al riod 
do the first believers a ppear to have been whol 
abused as to their expectation, so natural to the 
Jews, of a temporal kingdom. The short interval be- 
tween Ascension Day and Whit-Sunday, indeed 
bably a more joyous period; and is called “ Expectation 
Week” (though less than a week), because the Early 
Church was then cheered by the hope and expectation of 
the Comforter. And in the same way the octave after 
Easter Day may be called Low Sunday, as a day of som 
depression and desponde y. The Holy Evangelists re 
cord several distinct appearances of Our risen oy on 
Easter Day; but on the Sunday following only one; and 
that, it appears, paid chiefly with the beni gnant pur- 
pose of rebuking an Apostle’s imperfect faith. 
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Anonymous. — Can any of the read rs of 
“N. & Q.” give me the name of an anonymous 
translator of 

“The Argonautic Expedition of Apollonius Rho 
into English Verse, with Critical, Historical, and 
planatory Remarks, and Prefatory Essays, with a lar, 
Appendix, inscribed to the Duke of iiethesee ! 
2 vols. small 8vo. London, printed for Thomas Payne 
and Son, at the Mews Gate, St. Martin’s, and Robert 
Faulder, New Bond Street, 1780”? 

W. B. Phil. Dr. 


{By Edward Burnaby Greene, Esq., a gentleman well 
known in the regions of Parnassus. — Vide Gent. Mag. 
vol. lviii. part 1 p. 276.) 











Replies. 
EDMUND BURKE. 
(3 S. i, 374.) 


Ma. Havinanp Burke's assertions and assump- 
tions as to other people’s motives and feelings are 
irrelevant to the questions at issue. As, however, 
Mr. Burke writes as one having authority — as 
“the representative of the great man” E dmund 
Burke, “my illustrious ancestor’—I must of 
necessity test the value of his evidence as against 
the information of other people, even of an anony- 
mous correspondent; for your readers mi ght ex- 
pect from this relationship some special information 
of tradition, or of a fact Let us a consider 
this question as one of probal ility. 

Mr. Havitanxn Burke's s great grandmother was 
Edmund Burke's sister. Edmu nd Burke was 
born in Dublin, where his father was a practi 
attorney. His sister was baptised at Castletow n 
Roche, county of Cork; and there brou; ght up by 
her grandfather. Edmund, whose health was 
icate, was for a time at Castletown: not long 
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L infer, as he was taught to read by his mother, 
and we find him, at eight years of age, at school 
in Dublin; whence he was removed to Bali- 


tore, county of Kildare, and there remained till | 


he entered Trinity College, Dublin; where he 


took his degree in 1748, and thence came to the | 
Inner Temple, London ; where he had been en- | 


tered twelve months before, in April 1747. From 
that time, says Prior, “circumstances tended to 
keep up little more than an epistolary correspon- 
dence between them.” I doubt, indeed, if they 
ever met more than twice during their long re- 
maining lives; and we know, from Burke’s own 
letters, that when she died, in 1790, he had not 
seen her for four-and-twenty years. This lady 


married a Mr. French, of the ag of Galway ; | 


and on her death I believe, Miss French, their 


daughter, was invited to Beaconsfield. She mar- | 
ried a Major Haviland, who soon after died in the | 


West Indies. On Edmund Burke's death, in 1797, 
Mrs. Haviland was invited to reside with Burke's 


widow, and did so until within a short period of the | 


death of Mrs. Burke ; who left 50002. to Mrs. Havi- 
land, the rest of her property to her own family— 
the Nugents; but the MS. papers of her late hus- 
band to Earl Fitzwilliam, the Bishop of Rochester, 
and the Right Hon. William Elliot. Some time 
after Mrs. Haviland’s death, her son, then only 
twenty-two years of age, applied for and obtained 
license to take the name of Burke. 
first of the name, died in 1852, while your corre- 
spondent was a boy at school. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I cannot see how Mr. Havitanp 


Burke is likely to be better informed as to the | 


early history of Edmund Burke than other people, 
or than an anonymous correspondent. 

I will now proceed to consider what little Mr. 
Havitanp Burke does tell us on authority, not 
on evidence, about the purchase of Gregories. 


“ Happily,” he writes, “ J am able to set at rest all | 


questions on this point, Edmund Burke contracted 
to purchase the estate, mansion, and furniture of 
Gregories, Beaconsfield, for about 20,0007. Of 
this he paid nearly 6000/. in cash: the remaining 
14,000/. being raised by two mortgages— one for 
10,4002., and the other for 36007.” 

This story is clear and circumstantial; but what 
then is to become of all the friendly biographers, and 
all the trumpeting about the nobleness and gene- 
rosity of the Marquis of Rockingham, which has 
been sounding in the public ear for more than 
half a century? Dr. Bisset told us that “the 
whole price was twenty-three thousand pounds.” 
And to meet the public questioning as to how 


Burke obtained the money, he thus wrote. The | 


best authenticated account, is, “ that the Marquis 
of Rockingham advanced 10,0001. on a simple 
bond, never intended to be reclaimed; that Dr. 
Saunders, of Spring Gardens, advanced 5,000/. 
secured on mortgage. It is certain that, at 


This, the | 


~ 
| Dr. Saunders’s death, a mortgage on Burke’s 
| estate was found by the executors for that sum, 
| and that the principal was considerably increased 
by arrears of interest.” Why, the Doctor is as 
circumstantial as Mr. Havitanp Burke! And yet 
both stories cannot be true. “ How the remaining 
8,000/. was procured,” the Doctor admits he could 
not explain. Here Sir James Prior comes to our 
assistance: “A great part [of the purchase 
| money] undoubtedly was his own, the bequest of 
his elder brother. The remainder was to have 
been raised upon mortgage; when the Marquis 
of Rockingham, hearing of his intention, volun. 
tarily offered the loan of the amount required to 
complete the purchase”; which purchase, he tells 
us, cost Burke “above 20,0001. increased” —and 
this on the authority of Burke's own letters, by 
his being “ obliged to take the seller’: collection 
of pictures and marbles.” 

Here are contradictions enough; but if Mr. 
Havitanp Burke's revelation, made just a cen- 
tury after the purchase, be true, how can it be 
reconciled with known and proveable facts ? Thus 
Burke swore (anté 3'¢S. i. 221,) that, “ in order 
to make and accomplish” this purchase, he had 
occasion for a considerable sum of money, which 
he believed was 6,000/., and which he borrowed 
from a friend who voluntarily offered to lend 
it to him. Why, if he gave 20,000/. for the 
property —as Mr. Haviranp Burke asserts — 
then he wanted twenty thousand to pay for it: 
for that he borrowed 6,000/., is as certain as 
anything can be that relates to Burke; and 
Mr. Haviranp Burke says that he borrowed 
14,000/. on mortgage ; so that his “ illustrious an- 
cestor” bought the property without having a 
shilling to pay for it —and with a noble mansion 
on it which, as we are told by the county his- 
torian, had “at a little distance the dignity of a 
Royal residence in miniature, by the similitude 
to Queen Charlotte’s palace, called Buckingham 
House.” I leave the reader to consider whether 
Mr. Haviranp Burke has “ happily set the ques- 
tion at rest.” 

Here I would willingly take my leave; but 
Mr. Havitaxp Burke observes, that J. R. T.’s 
assertion, that “the stories told, or hinted at, by 
the biographers about this Chancery suit [with 
Lord Verney] have not been to the credit of 
Burke, is like some other of his incidental state- 
ments, made without any authority whatever.” 

My attention having been thus drawn to the 
exact form of expression, I see with regret that 
it admits of misconstruction. The biographers 
(Bisset and Prior) are blind eulogists of Burke, 
and defend bim against all objections or objectors; 
yet a defence, of necessity, includes some refer- 
ence to, or hint at, the charges themselves. The 
only real difference between your correspondent 
and Mr. Havinanp Burke is, or ought to be— 


[8*4 S. I. May 31, °69, 
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Were the public satisfied with Burke's conduct | 
in the trial with Lord Verney ? Let us hear what | 
Dr. Bisset says ; who, as he was living at the time, 
is presumptively the best authority : — 

“ About this period Burke was Defendant in a Chan- | 
cery suit, in which Lord Verney was Plaintiff. It was 
alleged by Lord Verney that Burke, his brother, and | 
cousin, had been engaged with him in a stock-jobbing 
speculation, by which very great loss had been incurred ; 
that Lord Verney was the ostensible man, and had been | 
obliged to make out the engagements; that Edmund 
Burke, being the only one of the rest who had any pro- 
perty, Verney had applied to him to defray his share of 
the debt. On refusal, he filed a Bill against him in | 
Chancery claiming Burke as his partner. Burke making 
affidavit that he was not, the matter was of course con- 
cluded in Burke’s favour. A great clamour arose against 
Burke for clearing himself in this manner ; but a positive 
oath of a man of character is certainly better evidence 
than any vague rumour.” 

This is sufficient for my purpose; but I will 
add, that Sir James Prior hints at —delicately, 
but distinctly —“ some degree of misrepresenta- | 
tion having prevailed upon the subject.” And a | 
contemporary (Remarks, §-c., on the Preface, §c., 
of Laurence and King,) says : — 

“Tt has been confidently and repeatedly asserted that 
the various members of the Burke family had been con- 
nected in a stock-jobbing adventure with the late Earl 
Verney, which was the ruin of that nobleman, though of 
great advantage to Mr. Burke’s connexions.” 


I shall not, on this occasion, inquire into the | 
truth or probability of these charges; it is sufli- | 
cient for my present purpose to show that, with 
reference to this chancery suit, stories were told 
or hinted at by the biographers, not to the credit 
of Burke, that the public were not satisfied with | 
Burke's conduct towards Lord Verney, or with | 
his defence on the Chancery suit, and therefore I 
desired to know what were the facts. J.R. T. 





THE DYING SPEECHES AND PRAYERS OF | 
THE REGICIDES. 
(3" S. i. 384.) 


The assertion in Dr. Bliss’s letter to Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, that these Speeches and Prayers “ are 
all furgeries,” has rather surprised me. Dr. Bliss’s 
authority is always entitled to respect, but where 
is the evidence for so sweeping an assertion? It 
is not found, certainly, in the trial of the printers 
(State Trials, edit. 1810, vi. 513): an occasion 
when so material a point against them was not 
likely to have been neglected by L’Estrange, or 
Chief Justice Hyde. On the contrary, it seems 
to have been an admitted fact, at a time when the 
truth could not fail to be known, that however it 
might be challenged on the score of sedition or 
disloyalty, the report was at all events not a false 
one. Again, if we compare them with their un- 
doubted writings—take those of Hugh Peters for 
instance—the internal evidence is, as it appears 


to me, all in their favour. The only writer of 
any importance, if I may call him so, that occurs 
to me, who has thrown doubt upon the authen- 
ticity of these Speeches and Prayers, is the violent 
and unscrupulous author of Regicides no Saints 
nor Martyrs, 1700, 8vo; and whom White Ken- 
nett has copied in his Chronicle. The arguments 
this writer has alleged, in proof of his opinion, are, 
“that many times in relating what they spake or 
pray’d, ‘tis ushered in with that common salvo, fo 
this effect”; and that it cannot be imagined “how 
anyone, unless truly inspired—not a Fanatick 
Pretender, whose memories are generally as weak 
as their judgments—should carry off such abomin- 
able presumptions and religious delusions.” That 
in some instances the report of what was said 
might be corrected, or supplemented, from the 
notes prepared by the speakers, is possible enough; 
but this does not impugn the general authenticity 
and bond fide character of the printed report. 
And though the government had no short-hand 
writers to take down the speeches at the execu- 
tion of the regicides, as they had taken care to have 
at their trials, it by no means follows that the 
friends of the dying men, who looked up to them 
as martyrs, did not adopt that precaution for 
perpetuating their testimony. But even without 
short-hand I see no difficulty, judging from many 
contemporary reports of Sermons, Lectures, &c., 
which I have seen, and which are in unabbre- 
viated characters, and were taken on the spot, 
in arriving at the conclusion, that every word 
which is given in the published report, might be 
taken down with sufficient correctness as it stands. 
Jas. CrossLey. 





THE FAIRFAXES OF BARFORD. 
(3" S. i. 370.) 

By a curious error, Bradford is written for Bar- 
ford —a village near Warwick. In a somewhat 
scarce book, entitled — 

“ Tlegi Moavresdias ; or, a Discourse concerning the Having 
Many Children. In which The Prejudices against a 
Numerous Offspring are removed. And the Objections 
Answered. In a Letter to a Friend. London. 8vo, 
1695,” — 2 
is to be found an account of the Fairfax family of 
Barford. At p. 84, we find the following men- 
tion of this family : — 

“ And though it be not on a Marble Monument (which 
yet it deserves), yet in the best Records the Parish hath, 
is the Memory preserved of the Numerous Family of Mr. 
Richard Fairfax of Barford, in the County of Warwick. 
Not that his immediate children were so many; but with 
Himself he could number in the same House Four De- 
scents, all at once alive. So that whereas others do 
usually count their single Children in order as they were 
born: This is mv Eldest Son, and so onwards; he might 
reckon thus, This is my Eldest Generation; my Second 
This; That my Third; and all these in so perfect a 
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manner, that the Father, Grandfather, and Great-Grand- 
father were all conjugally pair’d, and not one of them twice 
married; all living most lovingly together, in very good 
Credit and Plenty. The thing being, in all its Circum- 
stances, perhaps not any where to be match’d. The late 
Reverend Rector of the Place, Mr. Thomas Dugard, was 
so affected with it, as to put it into this Epigram ; which 
you, I dare say, will not blame if it be subjoin’d here: — 


‘Quartus in theriam Fairfaxius editur auram, 

Patris, Avi, Proavi, gaudia Magna sui. 

Hos tegit Una Domus, cum terna Uxore Maritos; 
Unaque alit lautis Mensa benigna cibis. 

Non magis unanimes norunt hec Secula Mentes ; 
Est bis corporibus Mens velut una tribus. 

Totque ex Conjugibus bis Vinc'la jug vlia nemo 
Nexuit; et nemo nexa soluta cupit. 

More Columbarum letatur conjuge conjux ; 
Deseruit rugas nec juvenilis amor. 

Hisce tribus Paribus Barfordia jure superbit; 
Nam par his Paribus quis locus alter habet?’ 


“ Englished by the Reverend Dr. Ford, thus: — 


* Fourth Fairfax, who on Earth’s’Stage now appears, 
Sire, Grandsire, and Great-Grandsire jointly cheers. 
These Three one House doth lodge, one Table feed; 
And each his Partner hath at Board and Bed. 

So closely all in mutual Love conjoin’d, 

Th’ whole Six seem acted by one single Mind. 

And none e’er had or wished, on cither side, 

A Second Husband, or a Second Bride. 

jut Turtle-like, preserv’d their Love’s chaste Flame, 
From smooth-fac’d Youth to wrinkled Age the same. 
In Three such Pairs boast, Barford, till there be 

A Place for Three like Pairs found like to Thee.’ 






The author of this work was the Rev. Samuel 
Dugard, a native of Warwick, and son of the Rev. 
Thomas Dugard, rector of Barford, near War- 
wick.* The author was Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Prebendary of Lichfield. He 
died at Forton, in Staffordshire ; of which place he 
was rector in 1697. 

Camden, in the Britannia, mentions Samuel 
Fairfax, born in 1647; who, at twelve years of 
age, formed one member of this family. And 
Ireland, in his Avon, p. 150, says : — 


“ Neither the longevity, nor domestic happiness of this 
extraordinary family, could avert the ill-fortune that 
pursued the last male branch of it to Warwick gaol a few 
years since; where he lingered and died for a debt con- 
tracted by a shopkeeper in his village, for whom he was 
surety.” 


A Miss Fairfax, however, a spinster’ of a cer- 
tain age and the lineal descendant of this ancient 
family, is now living at Barford, proud of the 
good name of her numerous ancestors; and, 
standing alone in a field in the midst of the same 
village, is an old many-gabled house, said to have 
been their residence for many generations. 

Henny Bienxrnsopr. 

Warwick. 


* See Wood’s Athenee Ovonienses 


p. 679. 
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GRAY’S “ ELEGY” PARODIED. 
(24 S. xii. 128 ; 3" S. i, 112, 197.) 


In addition to the parodies mentioned by your- 
self and your correspondent Dexta, I send youa 
copy of one written by Sir William Young, some- 
time Governor of the Island of Tobago, where he 
died in 1815. 

I am not aware that it has ever been printed, 
and therefore the transcript may be interesting to 


Dera, and others of your correspondents. 


“THE CAMP. 


“A PARODY ON GRAY'S ‘ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD,’ 


“ The ev’ning gun declares the day is spent: 
The drum’s tattoo and fife’s responsive glee 
Each soldier bids retire to his tent, 
And leave the world to sentries and to me! 
“ Now o’er the camp scarce gleams the twilight ray, 
And all is hush’d throughout the whiten’d plain, 
Save in the rear occurs some wanton fray, 
Or from the mess-room sounds a jovial strain. 
“ Save that from yonder cliff, where breaks the wave, 
The pickets challenge strangers seen below; 
And such as pass, nor countersign may have, 
*Till morn, in rear, or quarterguard bestow. 
“Beneath the cloud-rob’d moon where lowly rise 
Those tents,—in each, the measure of a grave, 
Five crowded vet'rans close their lowr’ing eyes; 
Such is the bed of Honour—and the Brave! 
“Tis but one shot, and each no more may hear 
The loud reveillée greet the op’ning morn ; 
No more the angry adjutant shall fear, 
Or baste for guard his person to adorn: 


“ No more for him shall Kate the soup prepare 
With verdant cresses, and wild marjoram sweet; 
No more with him the soldier’s ration share, 
Or Sunday’s walk, or pay-day’s welcome treat. 
“ Oft in the embattled field, he’d danger face ; 
As oft returning with his constant Kate: 
How jocund then the sun-burnt pair embrace, 
How quaff their nut-brown ale, and smile at fate! 


“Let not the agent of their dues beguile, 
Or mulct the comforts of the veteran band, 
Nor peaceful tenants of this happy Isle 
Neglect the men, who fought, and saved their land! 
“The patriot’s speech,—the gentle courtier’s place,— 
And all that power can give, or flattery get, 
Await alike some paragraph to grace: 
The grant of honours leads to the Gazette! 


“ Despatches ne’er record the soldier’s name; 
Senates vote thanks to armies in the mass! 
Yet may each soldier have a separate claim, 
And noblest service may unheeded pass! 
“ Perhaps within that canvas cell may rest 
Some genius formed for stratagems and war; 
Some parti I 





an that might have taken Brest, 
Or engineer, to plan it, from afar! 
* But them no military school inform’d, 
No schemes of war did show, no tactics teach; 
N I f lid show, tactics teacl 
we , 
They knew not why,—they yet the fortress storm d! 
They knew not how,—they got within the breach! 
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Testament the same size, by Tyndale, but of a 

very different translation, in Canterbury Cathe- 

dral Library. Grorce Orror. 
Grove Street, South Hackney. 


FitrzwittiaM Famity (3" S. i. 348.)—In reply 
to Mr. Harpmany’s second and fourth Queries, I 
beg to offer the following remarks : — 

2nd. The pedigree and account of the Irish 
Fitzwilliams may be found in any good “ Genea- 
logical Peerage” previous to 1833—say Sharpe's, 
3 vols., 12mo, 1830. It was not the dast peer who 
founded the “ Fitzwilliam Library,” but Richard, 
the 7th Viscount, who died in 1816. 

4th. In reference to the marriages of the junior 
branches of the Fitzgeralds, between 1700 and 
1800, I have been able to collect only the fol- 
lowing : — 

I. Younger children of James, Ist Duke of 
Leinster : 

1. Emilia Maria Margaret, married, 1774, Charles 
Coote, Earl of Bellamore. Title now extinct. 

2. Charles James, created Baron Ardglass, 1800, 


married, 1808, Julia, relict of T. Carton; died | 
| 


without issue, 1810. 


3. Charlotte Mary Gertrude, created Baroness | 


Rayleigh, 1811; married, 1789, John Holden 
Strutt, Esq., of Terling Place, in Essex, and has 
issue. 

4. Henry, born 1761 ; married Charlotte, Baro- 
ness de Ros. 

5. Edward, born 1763; married Pamela, nat.- 


daughter of the Duke of Orleans, by whom he | 


had issue : 


a. Edward Fox, born 1794; married, 1827, | 


Jane, daughter of Sir John Dean Paul. 


b. Pamela, born 1795; married, 1820, Sir 


Guy Campbell, Bart. 
ce. Lucy, born 1798; married, 1825, Capt. G. 
F. Lyon, R.N. 

6. Robert Stephen, born 1765; married, 1792, 
Sophia, daughter of Capt. C. Fielding, R.N. ; and 
has issue. 

7. Luey Anne, born 1778; 
Admiral Sir T. Foley, G.C.B. 

Il. Younger children of William Robert, 2nd 
Duke: 

1. Mary Rebecca, born 1777; married, 1790, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Ross, Bart. 


married, 1802, 


2. Emily Elizabeth, born 1778; married, 1801, | 


J. J. Henry, Esq., of Straffan. 
married in 1805, 1806. 
I believe the above to be a full reply to Mr. 
Harpman’s fourth Query. CuHEssporouGa. 
Harbertonford. 


And others who 


Gitnert Waxerretp’s “ Rane Canora” (2" | 


S. xii. 503.) — The author of the Letter to the 


Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval described a book which | 


he had either not seen or very cursorily examined. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The full title-page will show that he intended 

Rane Comice Evangelizantes, or the Comic Frogs 

turned Methodist. London: printed for E. Mack. 

lew, No. 9, Haymarket, 1786. It is void of wit, 

and has no sign of learning beyond a quotation 

of seven lines from the Rane. There is no “adap. 

tation” of Aristophanes, but a frog-choras of 

fifty-four lines of bad verse, followed by thirty. 

four pages of worse prose. The whole is dull, 

dirty, and profane, and not like anything which J 

have read of Gilbert Wakefield's. The following 

lines will vindicate his memory; for, though his 

attempts to improve upon Pope showed that he 

was not a poet, he could not have written down to 

these : — 

“ Happy lot of Lubber-land, 

There reside a chosen band. 

Pious folks who ne’er did bend the knee 

To cavelling Philosophy ; 

Nor e’er did seek the sinful tents 

Of Hume or sceptic common-sense ; 

But to the parson’s eyes implicitly, 

Trusting with Christian simplicity, 

Swallowed the angel-smelling ass, 

And bolted whale that swallowed Jonas.”—P. 11. 
FirzHorxinys, 





Garrick Club. 


Greene, or Ware, Hertrorpsuire (3" §.i. 
371.) —I have a volume of Poems and Hymus by 
| me composed by Thomas Greene, of Ware, Hert- 

fordshire, 1780; who, possibly, was of this ancient 
| family of the Greenes. The Hymns first appeared 
| in Dr. Dodd’s Christian Magazine, 1764, before 
they were collected into the above volume. I 
have been told that Thomas Greene was a farmer 
at Ware. This book reached a second edition in 
1802; which I also have, as well as Dr. Dodd's 
Christian Magazine in eight volumes. 
Danier Sepewicx. 


Sun Street, City. 


American Cents (3"S. i. 255.)—I beg to give 
a description of some of the above coins in my 
possession, that are not mentioned by Samuzt 
Suaw in his reply to Cuartes Cray, M.D. 

In addition to most of the coins he mentions, | 
have cents with the following types : — 

1. The letters U.S. A. in a monogram, on a plaia 
ground. Rev. 13 bars. This coin is extremely rare, one 
having been sold lately at Philadelphia, U. S., for 20 or 
10 dolls. 

2. Head of Liberty to the right, with a bow or kno: 
behind; 1797 in exergue. Rev. “One Cent” in laurel 
wreath; ;1. in exergue, “ United States of America.” A 
duplicate of this coin sold at the above sale for 2/. 12s, 
or 13 dolls. 

8. A rather scarce } cent, with head of Liberty to the 
right; a cap behind, “ LipEerTy ” over; 1795 in exergue. 
Rev, As last coin, but with .1. in exergue. 


| Mr. Suaw does not mention the Massachusetts 

. “sh " 
cent, which has on the obverse an eagle, with 4 
shield of arms of the United States on its breast. 


[3r¢ S. I. May 31, 92, 
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« Massachusetts,” 1788. tev. An Indian, with 
bow, &c. “ Commonwealth.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Perhaps some of your correspondents can give | 
me some information relative to three coins that | 


I have lately added to my collection: — Ist. A 
large silver medallion of Faustina, Sen., with her 
bust in very high relief: “rAavsTINA . AVG . AN- 
TONINI . AVG. PII FIL.” 
ficing on a small altar, five women attending; a 


Rev. ‘The Empress sacri- | 


kind of temple behind. §.C. in exergue. I have | 


examined various works on numismatics, but can 
find no mention of this medal. Query. Is it pub- 
lished, or unique? 2nd. A silver coin, the size of 
the Saxon silver pennies. Obv. The Saviour 
seated on a throne; 1£ to the left, and xi to right 
ofhead. Rev. Two saints holding a banner, with 


o£ H in a perpendicular line: “S. Odonvs” on | 


left, and “S. Micael” to the right. 
evidently of the early Medieval Period’; and I 
wish to know to what monarch, nation, and date 
toassign it? 3rd. Rather smaller than last coin : 
Shield, with two dragons rampant, party per pale; 
“pyxX . BRABANTIE.” ev. Long cross, with pel- 
lets in three of the angles, an annulet in the 
fourth: “ MONETA. LOVAN.M.™M.’—a Maltese 
cross. 

If any of your talented correspondents can give 


This coin is | 
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correct: that given by Zhe Standard and Mr. 
Mitchell, or that of your correspondents. Mr. 
Mitchell’s sources of information, however, I 
should imagine are to be depended on. Surely 
the question of the Caledonian Mercury requires 
looking into: Messrs. Girpert and Macray al- 
leging, doubtless on good authority, that it was 
born in 1720; whereas its own advertisement 
claims, as the eras of its two phases, 1660 and 
1722. CHESSBOROUGH. 
Harbertonford. 


Ceciry (3"¢ S. i. 369.)—The genealogy of Cicely 
of Raby, wife of Richard, Duke of York, and 
mother of Edw. IV. and Richard IIIL., with the 
date and proof of her will, will be found in Sur- 
tees’ Durham, vol. iv. pp. 159, 161. 

She was the youngest of twenty-one children, 
and familiarly styled “The White Rose of Raby,” 
in allusion to her private character, as well as to 
the distinguishing colour of the Yorkists in the 
Wars of the Roses. ‘The novel, with that title, 
published in 1794,‘will interest R. W. 

H. M. Vane. 


Lenctuenep Tenure oF Cuurca Livines 


| (3"¢ S. i. 109, 179.) —The Rev. Chas. Isham, rec- 


me any information as to the above, I shall feel | 


extremely obliged. C. B. Jeeves. 

Greenwich. 

Ace or Newsparers (3" S§. i. '287, 351.)— 
What a “battle of the Standard” some of your cor- 
respondents have engaged in! May I be allowed 
to strike a blow in defence? ‘Taking my stand 
on Mr. Mitchell’s Newspaper and Press Directory, 
let me try Mr. Gitnert’s strength first : — 

1. “ London Gazette, established November 7th 
(not 14th), 1665.” 

2. “ Morning Chronicle, 1770” (not 1769). 

3. “ Times, 1788, 1st January"; at all events, 
under its present name, which Mr. Gitpert 
admits, 

4. “Felix Farley's Bristol Journal,” born 1735 
(not 1715); married to Bristol T'imes, 1853. 

5. “ Caledonian Mercury, established in 1660; 
first a day paper in 1722.” See its own adver- 
tisement. 

Secondly, G. W. M. may be right about the 
date of the Nottingham Journal; which he says 
should be 1716, Mr. Mitchell says 1710. 

Thirdly, J. Macray will find that the pro- 
prietors of the Caledonian Mercury, in their ad- 
vertisement referred to above, commence thus: 
“This journal, which is the oldest in Great Bri- 
tain,” &e. 

The object of Mr. Stevens's Note was to test 
the accuracy of the dates as given by The Stan- 
dard. This paper, no doubt, derived these dates 
from the Press Directory. 1 do not undertake to 
offer an opinion as to which of the accounts is 


tor of Polebrook, Northamptonshire, who died on 
the 17th March, 1862, at the age of eighty-six, 
had been rector of Polebrook for the unusually 


| long period of sixty-two years, having been in- 


stituted to the living in the year 1800. But what 
makes his case a very remarkable one, if not alto- 
gether unprecedented, is this: his household con- 
sisted of a lady housekeeper and five indoor 
servants, and, at the time of his death, they had 


| lived with him at Polebrook Rectory for the fol- 


lowing periods : — 
Lady housekeepe - - - 23 years. 
Cook - - - - - 303 , 
Housemaid - - - o 8M »« 
Kitchenmaid - - - cm * 
Butler - - - - . 8 « 
Coachman - - - - 3% » 
This remarkable list speaks as much for the 
late rector of Polebrook as it does for his ser- 
vants; and in these days, when domestic servants 
change their “ masters and missusses” as readily 
as sheep change their pastures, it reads like a 
record of past days that are never more to be 
recalled. Curnsert Breve. 


ENNISKILLEN AND Rosse Arms (3'¢ S. i. 309.)— 
The coat, borne by Sir John Cole of Newland, and 
his son, Lord Ranelagh, is given in Lodge's Peer- 
age of Ireland, published 1754, in the heraldic 
terms used for peers, as— Pearl, a bull passant, 
diamond armed and unguled, gold, within a bor- 
der of the second bezantee. In a dexter canton, 
sapphire, a golden harp with silver strings. : 

In heraldic terms, applicable to the armorial 
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coats of Commoners, the arms would be described 
thus: Argent, a bull passant, within a border 
sable, charged with eight bezants; on a dexter 


‘anton, az. a harp, or, stringed arg. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In Burke's Peerage for 1861, the arms are as 


rbove ; 
is on dexter or sinister side. I apprehend, when 
10 place is named, the dexter side is always meant. 

The paternal coat of the Parsons’ family, Earls 
of Rosse, is, Gules, three leopards’ faces, two and 
one, or. The present Earl bears that coat. Your 

respondent's difficulty is caused by the fact, 
that when Laurence Harman Parsons was created 
Baron of Oxmantoun and Earl of Rosse, in 1792 
(with remainder to his nephew, the then Baronet 
of Birr Castle), he assumed the name and arms of 
Harman, of which family his mother was heir: 
and, consequently, the peerages gave as his arms, 


but he does not state whether the canton 


[34 S. I. May 31, "¢2, 


| a thick rim round them, which turned up like the 


F. C. H, 
Avupomarus Ta.xvs, alias Omer Taton (3"§. 
1. 389.) —He was a native of Picardy, and a great 
friend of the celebrated Peter Ramus, 
Dialectics he wrote a commentary. I 
Paris in 1562. An account of him, under the 
name of Omer Talon, is to be found in the Bip. 
graphie Universe lle. “AD 
Dublin. 


curls of a wig of the olden times. 


cn who 


e died at 


© 999) 





S.i. 2 


248, 332. 


ConGers AND MAcKEREL (3 ) 
The extract given by Mr. MacCuttocn, from the 
Placitorum Abbreviatio, appears i su 


to give ther 
of the proceedings in quo warranto referred to in 
my former communication. As far as I can col- 
lect from the Report in the Year Bovk, the point 


| of law decided by the court was a very singular 


Sable, a chevron between three rams, passant, or, | 


being the arms of Harman. On the death of 
Laurence Harman Parsons, Earl of Rosse, in 1807, 


his half-nephew, Sir Laurence Parsons of ; Birr | 


Castle, Baronet, succeeded to the title, but not to 
the Harman fortune; and, therefore, he did not 
assume, as the late peer had done, the arms of 
Harman ; but kept his own ancestral coat of Gules, 
three leopards’ faces, two and one, or. 

However, subsequent peerages improperly con- 
tinued the Harman arms to this nobleman, hence 
the confusion created on the subject. Reference 
to any peerage will show that the senior line of 
the Parsons’ family (ennobled first in the year 
1681, and extinct in the year 1764,) always bore 
their ancestral coat : Gu., three leopards’ faces, or. 
It was the Ist Lord Rosse of the second creation, 
in 1792, who was heir to his mother, who took for 
his life her arms; which were laid aside by his 


| claim was allowed. 


one. If I understand it rightly, the point was 
that upon a quo warranto brought to try by what 
right certain dues were levied, if the defendant 
pleaded that he levied them by virtue of a fran- 
chise, and it was replied that they were levied 
by oppression of the people, the quo warrant fell 
to the ground; and, in the instance before us, 
the consequence appears to have been that the 
[ may observe that the state- 


| ment made on the authority of Warburton, 


that King John was the first who imposed a duty 
on congers, appears to be at variance with the 
case set up by the abbot, who alleges in his plea 
that the duty on congers had existed from time 
immemorial. This is a point of some interest; 
for if there was in fact a duty on congers before 


| the time of King John, the solution given by 


successor in the earldom, Sir Laurence Parsons, of | 
Birr Castle, Bart., and the incorrect peerages | 


assigned to the latter the Harman arms. 
ConnECTION. 

Leranton (3" S. i. 188.)—Can your correspon- 
dent inform me which of the several coats of arms 
that he has enumerated was borne by Sir Thomas 
Leighton, the Captain of Guernsey; who was at 
the siege of Rouen, in 1591 ? 

Is there any portrait of Sir Thomas Leighton 
known to be in existence ? P. S. Carey. 

Wises, a Sort or Cake (3" S. i. 387.) — Cakes 
called “ wigs” were very commonly sold in the 
Midland Counties some years ago; and they are 


| for Fenelon ? 


Mr. MacCutxocu, of the point of natural history, 
would lose much of its probability. XAVIER. 
(2% § 


FoNTENELLE AND THE JANSENISTS 
xi. 48.) — Is not “ Fontenelle” a slip of the pen 
The former had no quarrel with 
Bossuet, nor was he ever banished from the court, 
or likely to be suspected of any decided religious 
tendency. To the latter, I believe, Jansenism 
and everything likely to make him disagreeable at 
court were imputed. E. N. H. 


Corns 1NseRTED 1x Tanxarps (3" S. i. 277.) 
Op Mem. appears desirous of obtaining inform- 
ation on the practice of inserting coins and medals 
in dishes, plates, tankards, cups, &e. I beg to in 


| form him I have a silver patch box, the lid of 
| which is formed of a medal struck in commemora- 


even mentioned as allowable at the collation in | 
Lent by a Catholic writer, nearly two centuries | 


ago. 
spongy, and something like very light ginger- 
bread. As to the derivation of the name “ wig,” 
as applied to them, I never dreamed of seeking it 
inywhere but in the shape of these cakes, which 
greatly resembled a wig; being round, and having 


I remember them well; they were light and | 


tion of tlie coronation of Queen Anne. 
H. D' Avene. 
Famity or Istey (3 §. i. 400.) —Possibly 
L. P. might find notices of the above name at the 
City Record Office, Fetter Lane, in a MS. volume 
containing Transactions connected with Barba- 
does about 1660. The MS. in question is Im 
teresting. Sra. 
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Ortentat Worps (38'S. i. 365.)—Is your cor- 
respondent aware that the seeds of the Abrus 
precatorius are used for cardt-weight by jewellers 
in Northern and Western Africa, and also in 
India ? Span. 

Unsuccessrut Prize Porms (3 S. i. 58.))— 
If it be thought 
another distich of the unsuccessful poem on Ne- 
buchadnezzar he mentions. I believe it to be 
genuine : — 

“ Nebuchadnezzar ate unwonted grass, 
With horned cattle, and the long-eared ass,” 
PELAGIUS. 


Corrs Humarn Pererirré (3 S. i. 370.) — A 
petrified corpse was discovered in Hathersage 


churchyard in Derbyshire, of which the following 


isa description, copied verbatim from a letter in 
the possession of the son of the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed : — 
“ Carrhead, Hathersage, 
“9th Dec, 1789. 
“Dear Sir,— 

“By your request I send you as particular account 
as possible relating to tle corpse of M™ Benj" Ashton; 
he was interred the 29 Dec*, 1725, in the forty-second 
year of his age (very corpulent), and was taken up May 
3i*, 1781. His coffin was of oak boards, inch and half 
thick, and as sound as when laid in the ground; as they 
lay over head in water, men were set to lade water all 
night for to keep it down while the corpse was laid 
in the ground again. The coflin being opened, his 
body was found entirely in the same posture as when 
laid in, only with this difference, that it was congealed 
as hard as flint. His breast, belly, and face were swarthy, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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and, as signifying a people or sept, is the begin- 
ning of many local denominations in Ireland. 

As the word in question was subsequently ap- 
plied in scorn to the royalist party, perhaps the 


1 


above-suggested derivation is correct. 


vorth recording, I can give G. | 


Hersert T. Hore. 

Conservative Club. 

Woopen Cuvurcues (3™ S. i. 367.)—Although 
the interesting church of Little Greenstead, in 
Essex, is chiefly composed of upright wooden 
blocks laid close together, yet it has (or had) 
brick buttresses and a brick chancel. Newland 


| Church, Worcestershire, two miles from Malvern, 


on the Worcester road, is one of the few wooden- 
framed churches remaining in the country. The 
panelling between the frame-work is lath and 
plaister, but here and there repaired with brick. 
The little church is supposed to have been a 
grange belonging to the Priory of Great Malvern, 


| and resembles many of the half-timbered houses 


but when turned over, his back and all the parts that | 
lay under was nearly of the same color as when put | 


into the coffin at first. His Head was broke off with 
taking him out of the coffin, but was put in again as near 
the same posture as possible. 
as I can give you. 
“ From your obedt humble Serv‘, 
“Henry Isporson. 
“To Mt N—— C——, 
“ Edale.” 
In a memorandum at the foot of the letter it is 


This is as minute account | 


said that Henry Ibbotson was believed to be clerk | 


of Hathersage church. The above circumstance 
I find recorded by the Rev. D. P. Davies in his 
History of Derbyshire, pp. 670 and 671. 
Joun PaRKIN. 
Idridgehay, near Wirksworth. 


Tory (3 S. i. 390.) — Although De Foe says 
that the word Tory was first used in Ireland at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth's war, I do not think 
that this term came into use until the time of the 
Commonwealth, when it may have originated thus : 
The Irish, to signify their loyalty, as opposed to 
the republicans, may have called themselves Twath- 
righ, i.e. the people of the King, or the king’s 
people; and as their pronunciation of the two 
words would resemble toa-rie, the term may have 
been so derived. 
spelling, seems to be the same word as Teuton, 


Tuath, in its various forms of 


in that neighbourhood — that at Pickersleigh, for 
example. There is a wooden porch, a wooden 
bell-cot, and two-light windows with wooden 
frames. It is supposed to have been erected in 
the fifteenth century. (See Noake’s Rambles in 
Worcestershire, iii.7.) The font, however, is early 
Norman, and is thought to have been brought 
from Malvern Abbey church. I enclose you a 
sketch that I made of it a few years since. The 
church also contains a chained copy of Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase, date 1522. Curupert Bepe. 

Rev. Sypney Smita (3 S. i. 389.) —“ The 
idiot, who spitteth over the bridge at Gloucester,” 
I take to have been precisely as much the creature 
of the witty Canon's imagination as the extract 
from the Dutch Chronicle in Letter One. B. B. 

Bunxer’s Hux (3 S. i. 236.) — Your cor- 
respondent E. G.R. on the subject of Bunker's 
Hill has justly complained of the presumed im- 
provement of the ordnance officers, and adds, 
* but such alterations should be recorded.” 

The errors committed in general are misnomers, 
and consequently possess only a local interest, and 
the corrections are matters of indifference to the 
public at large, though of considerable importance 
in the several localities. 

The following deviations and corrections are 
tendered in no unfriendly feeling, but solely with 
the desire to correct the misguiding influence of 
a great national work: — 

 Pedham,” the surviving name of a truly small 
but lost village. The stream is too small to turn 
a mill of the humblest pretensions, and the “ ped ”- 
ling “ dam” but a trifling effort of engineering. 
The beautiful sheet of water has now been re- 
corded by the Government surveyors under the 
prefix of a non-existing combustible, at least in 
this part of Norfolk, and the lost village is now 
revived under the misnomer of “ Peatham.” 
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The boundaries of a long-lost village, but ap- 
parently from recent discoveries of some import- 
ance, and situated on the estuary of the Yare, are 
accurately marked, but no name given. This 
was “ Brundall St. Clements.” 

Lechford — the crossing of a very small stream. 
The derivation may be from the residence of the 
“leech,” or the “water reptile,” but certainly 
not from lake, the word broad being applied 
to every expanse of water beyond those of the 
most trifling dimensions in the county. This is 
called in the map “ Lakeford.” 

Brundall Marsh, in the oldest records, and the 
only local evidence of the ancient village, is called 
* Bradeston Marsh.” 

The omissions probably are a subject of com- 
plaint of equal importance with the misnomers 
already named. All are taken from the map 
numbered 66 at the end, each within an ordinary 
ramble of the other : — 

Brundall St. Clement’s church; site of, near 
the station. 

Bradeston Cross, by the angle of the road from 
the hall to the church. 

Bail Brigg, a very ancient name, and long the 
terror of the benighted peasants, who firmly be- 
lieved it was one of the forty bridges Sir Thomas 
Balyn was compelled to cross to avoid the tor- 
ments of the furies. H. D’Aveney. 


“ Noseress Evsenia AND neR Nosexess Nuns” 
(3 S. i. 348) — 

“ Les Sarrasins arment leur flotte, ils menacent jusqu’d 
Marseille; dirai-je la légende de sainte Eusébie, ab- 
besse d’un pieux monast?re, affiliée & Saint Victor, d’an- 
tique mémoire? Elle avait quarante scours dans les 
cellules, et lorsque les Sarrasins parurent sur le rivage, 
pour ne point étre exposées aux passions brutales de ces 
barbares, elles se mutilérent le nez; tant la laideur du 
péché est plus hideuse que celle du visage.”—Capefigue’s 
Charlemagne, t. ii. 


The above passage has the following foot-note 
appended : — 


“ Tl existe encore & Marseille une inscription relative a 


sainte Eusébie; elle ne porte pas de date. 


en 732.” 

In Camden's Britannia (Gough's edition) is a 
similar legend respecting the abbess and nuns of 
some English monastery ; but I cannot find the 
volume and page. W. D. 


Peace ConGRress ProposeD 1x 1693 (3" S, i. 
13.) — In reply to the inquiry of P.C.P., I can 
inform him that the work he mentions, An Essay 
towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe, 
was written by William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania. It is found in the edition of his 
collected works printed in folio in 1726, beginning 
at p. 838, and ending at p. 848 of the second 
volume. Anon. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mabillon, | 
Anznal., saint Benedict, place la martyre de sainte Eusébie | : ° 
| as her power of transforming herself, after night- 


Triat or Spencer Cowrer(3" S. i. 91, 115.)— 
A correspondent having, in the latter page, re. 
ferred an inquirer to Macaulay's posthumous 
volume for a full account of this trial, allow me to 
observe that in Blackwood’s Magazine for July, 
1861, will be found some strictures on that ac. 
count, which should, in fairness, be also read by 
those who wish for a correct representation of the 
matter. Anoy, 


“ Matter ” (3S. i. 290, &c.) —Puttorocus and 
Litrieton will find in Richardson's Dictionary 
the following quotation from an older than “ Old 
Ben”: — 

“For Sosianus and Sagitta were men vile and of no 
account, neither mattered it where they lived.”—Savik, 
Tacitus’ Historie, p. 161. 

C.R. 


EprigraM wanTeD (3° §, i. 347.) — 

“Pour mettre au dessous du Portrait de N.S. J.C. 
habillé en Jesuite. 

“Si Jésus Christ ressuscité, 

Sous cet habit eut pa paraitre, ; 
Thomas avec raison eut meconnu son maitre, 
Et nous celebrions son iftcredulité.” 
Recueil de piéces choisies, p. 96. tom. i. 
A la Haye, 1759, 2 vols, 
W. D. 

Hannan GREEN, COMMONLY CALLED “ Ling 
Bon” (3 S. i. 384.) —The editor of Literary 
and Criticall Remarks, &e., has dropped the more 
characteristic cognomen of this noted sybil, who 
lived in a cottage on the edge of the moor on 
the left of the old road from Otley to Bradford, 
between Carlton and Yeadon, and eight miles 
from Leeds. 

She was popularly known as “ The 
Witch,” a name given her, I 4 
living among the ling-bobs, or, laying aside the 
provincial vernacular, the heather tufts. She was 
resorted to from “far and near,” on account of 
her supposed knowledge of future events; but, 
like the rest of her class, her principal forte was 
fortune-telling, from which, it is said, she for her- 
self realised a handsome fortune. 

Many strange tales have been told of her; such 


Ling-bob 
from her 


fall, into the shape of any animal she list ; and of 
her odd pranks in her nightly rambles, her fa- 
vourite character being that of the hare, in which 
personation she was unluckily shot by an unsus- 
pecting poacher, who was almost terrified out of 
his senses by the awful screams which followed, 
and the sudden death of the Ling-bob Witch. 
Her death really happened on the 12th of May, 
1810, after having practised her art about forty 
years, and Ling-bob became a haunted and 
dreaded place. The house remained some years 
untenanted and ruinous, but was afterwards par- 


| tially repaired and occupied, and probably is yet 


standing. 
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Her daughter and successor, Hannah Spence, 


laid claim to the same spirit, but it need hardly be 
said, without the same success. 

No doubt some of the older inhabitants of Yea- 
don could yet tell some wondrous stories about 
her, and p2rhaps furnish more particulars of her 
career than C. Forrest. 


University Discrrrine (3" S. i. 291.) —There 
js no doubt that the University of Cambridge had 
the power, under the old statutes, of depriving a 
eraduate of any degree. For instance, Richard 
Bentley was deprived of all his degrees, which 
were afterwards restored. 


If I recollect right, an attempt was made at | 


Oxford, some years ago, to deprive Mr. W. G. 


Ward of his degrees. This failed, I think, through | 
I believe the universities | 


the proctor’s veto, 
have still the power of degrading a graduate under 


. 


the reformed statutes. S. C. 
Kine or Spain (3° S, i. 249, 335.) — Perhaps 


the very words, in which the sarcasm is given by | 


the great Spanish historian, may be worth in- 
sertion : — 

“Don Alonzo, Rey de Castilla, era persona de alto in- 
genio; pero poco recatado, sus orejas sobervias, su lengua 


desenfrenada: mas a proposito para las letras, que para | 


el govierno de los vassallos: comtemplava el ciello y mi- 
rava las estrellas: mas em el entretanto perdio la tierra 


y el Reyno.” — Mariana, Historia_de Espaiia, lib. xiii. | 


¢. 20. 
E. N. H. 

Tue Surname or Forey (3° S. i. 386.) — 
Richard Foley, of Stourbridge, was a nail-maker 
and an amateur musician, not an itinerant. He 
went twice to Ursula, in Sweden, in the reign of 
Charles I. 
cestershire, and subsequently Lord Foley. 

James GILBERT. 
2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 


Bapyton’s DEALING IN “ Sours or Men,” Rev. 
xviii. 13 (3"¢ S. i. 282.) —I think I shall but have 
to remind Mr. Emerson Tennent of the words 


trade which, some years ago, was brought under 


the notice of Parliament—a trade most appro- | 


priately belonging to the traflie of “the great 
whore” (not Rome, but the world in general,) — 
the trade in kidnapped innocence. 

pe But whoso shall offend one of these little ones, which 
velieve in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.”—St. Matthew, xviii. 6. 

“And a mighty angel took up a stone like a great 
millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying, Thus with vio- 
lence shall that great city Babylon be thrown down, and shall 
be found no more at all.” —Rev. xviii. 21. 

’ Joun H. van LENNEP. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


| of teeth. 


His son became High Sheriff of Wore | 


LonGevity AN» Turee Sets or Teetu (3™ S. 
i. passim.)—I see you have several articles on this 
subject. I fear your correspondents are hoaxing 
you. So far from its being an extraordinary 
event, it really is a most common case, and I will 
venture to assert that there are very few persons 
who arrive to my age who have not had three sets 
I can speak from experience. First, I 
had my infantine set. Next, I had the set which, 
after serving me usefully for many years, gradu- 
ally decayed, and left me. And, lastly, I now 
have a third set, from which I can truly say I suf- 
Jered much cost in the cutting —by an eminent 
dentist in the West End. 

SEPTUAGENARIUS ET PLUS. 


Surove Tvuespay (3° §. i. 224.) — The “ Curi- 
ous Custom in Dorking” prevails also here, to the 
great annoyance of our respectable tradesmen ; 
who are compelled to close their shops while the 
game is going on. 

Doveras ALLrort. 

Epsom. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Church and the Churches; or, The Papacy and the 
Temporal Power. An Historical and Political Review. 
By Dr. Dollinger. Translated, with the Author's Permis- 
sion, by William Bernard MacCabe. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

This pains-taking and most conscientious translation 
of a book by a distinguished and liberal Romanist, on a 
subject to which the attention of all Statesmen is now so 
anxiously directed, is one well deserving perusal by all 
who are interested in the solution of the Roman Ques- 
tion. Should the Pope be deprived of his territorial 


| possessions, it is Dr. Dollinger’s opinion that one of 
| three eventualities will come to pass: “ Either the loss 
| of the Papal States is only temporary, and the territory 
| will revert, after some intervening casualties, in its en- 


tirety or in part, to its rightful sovereign ; or, Providence 


| will bring about, by ways unknown to us, and combina- 
aay . | tions which we cannot divine, a state of things in which 
Vuxeumopos, YuxeutropiKds, and Wuxeuropixh, to show | 
him what is meant by the Apostle’s allusion to | 


Babylon's trade in “souls of men.” It is that | f : 
| strophes in Europe—a collapse of the whole edifice of 


the object, namely, the independence and free action of 
the Papal See, without those means which have hitherto 
sufficed for it; or lastly, we are approaching great cata- 


existing social order—events of which the downfall of 
the Papal States is only the precursor, or as it may be 
said, the ‘ Job’s Messenger.’” The present volume, be- 
sides developing the grounds on which Dr. Dollinger 


| considers the first of these possibilities as the most pro- 


bable, is replete with information and comment upon the 
state of Christendom generally; and the work is one, 
therefore, which deserves and will repay the attentive 
perusal of every thinking man. 


The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by 
his Nephew, Pierre M. Irving. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. 
(Bentley.) nee 

Washington Irving was so thoroughly English in his 
admiration of the Old Country—and appreciated so justly 
and heartily the time-honoured customs and feelings 
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which prevailed in it, at the period when he first visited 
us, and which he pourtrayed with so much feeling and 
in his Sketch Book, Bracebi idge Hall, &c. — that 
feelings and sy mpathies were en liste 1 in 
his favour, and he was regaré ded by many as more Eng- 
lish than the English. The records’ of his life could not 
fail, therefore, of being interesting to the English public, 
and that not only on Washington Irving's own account, 
but for the incidental sketches which they contain of the 
men of genius in literature and art who were his con- 
temporaries and associates. The present Di ision of the 
work, which only comes to the publication of The Shetc h 
Book, abounds in pleasant gossip and amusing anecdote. 


humour 
all one’s best 


A Cruise upon some 


mor 


Wheels; the Chronicle of Autumn 
Wanderings a q th + rted Post-roads of France. By 
Charles Alston Collins. 2 Vols. toutledge. ) 
two volumes, itally to i 
the public in a mode of tra f which it 
bably hal no experi and | in  whiel titious charac- 
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